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so great an impression that large additions to the
Japanese navy were promptly put in hand. The
smartness and discipline of the Chinese crews (mostly
Shantung and Chekiang men) had long been subject
for favourable comment. Li's last triennial inspection
of the coast naval defences (1893) partook of the
nature of a triumphal progress. There was his life-
work, plain for all men to see and admire : his forts
and schools, railways and dockyards, ships and guns,
all bright with paint and polish. The guns boomed
salutes, myriads of Dragon flags greeted his coming
and going; his colleague and guest, the Governor
of Moukden, was greatly impressed. So also was
the " Old Buddha," who shortly afterwards bestowed
on him the triple-eyed peacock's feather, the highest
honour of its kind to which a Chinese subject could
aspire. So also was the Press, in China and abroad,
for Li was never disposed to hide his lights under a
bushel, and his " own correspondents " were numerous
and duly appreciative on such occasions. This was the
heyday of the Viceroy's fame ; but already the clouds
were gathering fast on the horizon that were to obscure
for ever the sunshine of his prosperity. In the mind's
eye, as one sees him returning from that highly
successful exposition of his handiwork, amidst a
chorus of praise and thanksgiving, one cannot but
wonder how far the old man was himself deceived,
how far acquiescent in this magnificent framework
of illusion. For all around him, on the decks of his
ships, in every office of his Yamen, were sleek rogues
of his own appointing who were selling the safety
of the State in their haste to put money in their
purses.
How far, for instance, was he a consenting party